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a forthcoming book which' analyzes new history textbooks for evidence 
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teacher describes her us^ of role playing as a method, for countering 
Native American stereotypes. (PR)- * . 
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The November 1976 issue of School 
Library Journal features an editorial by 
Lillian Gerhardt attacking the work of 
ihe CIBC in general and our publica- 
tion; Human (and Anil-Hunian) Values 
In Children's Books,"" in particular. 
Following is an open response to Ms. 
Gerhardfs remarks. 



DAVID 4ND GOLIATH, ACT II - 
(OR, IS IT ^CT III?) ^ 

Once again, the editorial page of 
School Library ' Journal has been 
given over to/ pursuing one of its 
favorite^ veij^ttas— warning librar- 
ians to bew^ of. the CIBC. Accord- 
ing to ige No>!iember 197^ SLJ 
editorial the CIBC\^8pend8 
^ts time dreaming' up /ridicqlous 
new causes to keep a sappy foun- 
dation's/ bucks rolling in and threat- 
ens file free speech of poor publish- 
ers and authors by trying to become 
"leiftrWing censors" of children's ' 
liter^uxe. 

F^iiiir corrections plus a thank-you 
ax«^^in order. 

/r^i. About our cauae-machiney 
,:^hat churns out 'Msms" to hurl at 
^;:hthe defenfii^K)Q». inhabitants of 
f '^clj^ldren's b^^dfiiMid. Indeed, racism 
was our Jbuiimnig -"cause" and re- 
yinains our priority, ^xism, ageism, 
fietc, have been added as we have 
^ become increasingly aware of the 
integral relationship of thtoe forces. 
Unfortunately, society imposes the 
"isms/' and people were struggling 
against them long before the CIBC 
came cfm^the scene. So what does 
CIB^ do? It fills a reviewing void, 
linking up the threads which connect 
'•isms" in the world-out-there with 
"isn^s" in the world of children's * 




b^oks. Does any educator doubt ^he 
connection? 

2r About our being "left." If by 
"left" SLJ means all those who value 
people over property (i.e., **human" 
rather than "anti-human" values) 
then we proudly ficcept the label. 
Won't you join us? 

3. About our rich-uncle founda- 
tion, CIBC was created by volunteers 
ten years ago and, for five years, was 
virtually without resources. We still 
nutst depend on volunteer help to 
sii^plement a modest staff since our 
present Carnegie funding is less than 
half the money needed to finish the 
projects we are committed to. Con- 
trary to the editorial's implication, we 
have no grant money whatsoever for, 
particular themes. Like most non- 
profit groups, we're struggling' a^ay 
in the hope that our work makes a 
difference. 

4^^About whether we are cen- 
sors. We aif he;=?rtened by the fact 
that many p blii^ning house editors 
ate becoming sensit^e to the con- 
^ms'that a're the focus of our , work. 
Equally encouraging is the realiza- 
tion, by many librarians, that enlight- 
ened weeding and- selection policies 
aimed at reducing racism and sexism 
do not constitute "censoring." Cen- 
sors cannot operate without some 
connections with the seats of power, 
i.Q., government, church, bus^^ess. 
Moreover, there are different forms of 
censorship— overt ^d c6vert. (Bulle- 



tiri readers know that in our view the 
publishing industry practices covert 
censorship resulting in the under- 
exposure of the views of women and 
TWrd World peoples.) Freedom of 
speech 'and freedom of ideas are 
always in need of protection from the 
overt and covert establishment cen* 
sors who resent ideas that challenge 
- the status quo and that question the 
legitimacy of their power. But "free- 
dom" to consistently insult or discrim- 
inate agsdnst people because of their 
sex, age or race — that is, their human 
condition---warrants no ' protection 
whatsoever. ' , 

To accuse us or anyone of attempt- 
ing to "censor"*' racism and sexism — 
:vvhich are^ inherent aspects of our 
present society— is ridiculous. Since 
we ax«n't endowed with magic powers 
for changing aodet^ overnight, the 
most the CIBC can dV is participate in 
the movement of librarians, educators 
i and parents to raise awareness and to 
work toward the elimination of anti- 
human values and practices , in our 
country. 

Lastly, a note of thanks.'^e doubt 
that SLJ has ever before reviewed a 
new publisher's first book on its 
prestigioxis editorial page. We appre- 
ciate the attention you gave to ffo* 
man (and Anti'Human) Values in 
Children's Books, By the way, your \ 
mock review of Peter Rabbit was . 
delightful, and weMook forward to f . 
seeing CIBC concepts applied serious- 
ly to future SLJ reviews. 

And yet another correction. It's Car-, 
negie^ Corporation of New York, not ^ 
"Carnegie Foundation for Change." 
Considering Carnegie's long associa- 
tion with libraries, that's a strange 
slip for SLJ*8 pages. 
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Women in New History Texts: 
Stereiotypes, Distortions and Omissions 

The following article Is adapted from a forthcoming CIBC book which analyzes 
A new history textbooks for racism and sexism. It Is a content rating Instrument and Is 
designed to enable teachers and students to evaluate and rate the texts used In their 
classrooms. It also serves as a valuable source of supplementary Information on 
Third World peoples' and women's history: 
V ; . Published by the CIBC Racism aVid Sexism Resource Center, the book Is titled 
Stereotypes, Distortions and oynissions in l/.S. History Textbool(s: It will be 
-. published January#20 and costs $7.95., Pre-publication copies are available now^ 
In the book a third column documents the "reality" and provides bibliographical 
sources for supplementary historical Information. These sources appear on page 7. 



PISTORTION , t 

PqUtical life among the North Ameri- , 
can IneUans was quite varied. The 
least common political system was a 
monarchy (rule by a single leader). 
When the. nobles of a tribe held the 
real power, even though there was one 
recognized leader in nearly every 
tribe, the political system was an 
ariBtocracy. Within some* tribes a 
democracy (rule by common consent) 
existed that * allowed both men and 
women to have their say.— The Im- 
pact of Our Past (McGraw-Hill, 1972), 
p. 44 . 



REALITY 

There were over 500 different Native American societies when Europeans first 
arrived. Most of the larger ones had a matrilineal-structure, with property 
inherited through the mother. The Judeo-Christian concept of woman being 
made from man's rib, and consequently being considered inferior, was 
unknown to any Native cultures, all of which venerated the Earth Mother. 
Since religion, politics and culture were intertwined in Native American life,' 
women in most Native nations held property, could divorce, and could fully 
participate in societal decision making. Women were particularly powerful in 
the Iroquois Confederacy, yet many books make no reference to that fact. 



m 



DISTORTION 

Living with these Indians was a 
young woman -by the name of Sacaja- 
wea. . . . When the [Lewis and Clark] 
expedition set out again, in the spring 
of 1805, Sacajawea agreed to go along 
and act as guide and interpreter. Her 



husband, a French fur trapper, agreed^ textbooks. 
to help guide the expedrtion.— 
America: Its People and Values (Har- 
court Brace Jovanovich,^ 1975), pp. 
260-261 



REALITY 

If texts make any mention of individual Native American women, it is 
inevitably of Pocahontas, Sacajawea, Nancy AJard or Mary Brant— ijwomen 
who, in some way^ aided^Europeans. ^ . 

The vast majority of Native women— who learned that^thejr own interests 
were opposed to European interests and who suffered greatly, along with their 
people, when they fought to defend their homelands— are not discussed in 



DISTORTION 

The dangers^ the immigrant suffered 
in coming] to America make one 
wonder why he came, (emphasis 
added)— The Pageant of American 
History (AUyn and Bacon, 1975), p-20 
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REALITY 

A woman was part of De Soto's early 1500's expedition, and Spanish women 
helped settle St. Augustine, FloRda, in 1565. Chic^a women were settlers of 
Santa Fe in 1609. Dptch women arrived in New York in 1621. Other European 
women, of many nations- and religions, arrived with the first settlers from their 
countries. All of these women enduried the same hardships as did men, pltts the 
added burden of frequent pregnancies. (Throughout the coloniial period, one 
birth ixx five resulted in the mother's death.) ' i^'; ' 
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DISTORTION ' 

Members of the Sons of Liberty, an 
organization formed soon after paS' 
. sage of the Stamp Act, expressed their 
anti-British attitudes by encouraging 
non-importation, tarring and feather' 
ing loyalists and British tax agents, 
destroying property, and threatening 
jSrltish officials with bodily harm.— 
The American Experience (Addison- 
Wesley, 1975), p. 37 



REALITY 

The first of many women's orgtuiizations was formed in New Jersey in 1681. 
Most such groups later concentrated on political discussion about the need for 
independence from England. In the years prior to the Revolution, the 
boycotting of English imports was organized primarily by women. This 
became an important method of economic warfare. Women organized and 
participated in demonstrations against the British and against colonists 
cooperating with the British. Much of this was done through the "Daugl^ters of 
Liberty." It is thought by some historians that the famed Committees of 
Correspondence were actually initiated by Mercy Otis Warren— a well-known 
propagandist, author and hii|^rian— but credited to her husband, as only a 
male signature would have been taken seriously. 



DISTORTION 

The early New England mills were 
small and crude. But many men, 
women and children were eager to 
work in them. New England farmcps 
often found it hard to make a livinjg 
from the poor New England soil. Thus 
the mills drew most of their labor 
from the poor farm families in nearby 
areas.— The Challenge of America 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), p. 
286 



REALITY • 

What textljooks don't tell is that the industrialization of spinning and weaving 
was the single greatest factor affectingj^ung women's lives at that time. 
Because their work was no longer esseimal^in their parents' household* and 
because of poverty at home, they left for, or were sent to, the new mills. Women . 
and children in the mills outnumbered the men by seven to one. Fourteen* 
hour8*a-day or more^as not \mcommon, cmd pay, little as it was for men, was 
less than half as mA^h for. women. 

Many of the early "mill girls" viewed their jobs as temporary and were 
consequently reluctant to do anything to challenge unsafe and inadequate 
work conditions. Even so, large numbers of women working in the new 
industries did organize and strike. The Lowell Strikes of the 1830's and 1840's 
were largely strikes by women workers. Women and children in states outside 
of New England and in non-textile industries *dso organized and struck, 
conducting very militant campaigns. 

Jn the long run, the women workers of this period were defeated because 1) 
their long working days plus their household duties left little time for 
organizing; 2) the newly arriving immigrants were hungry and desperate and 
had to accept any wages offered; and 3) the government sided with business 



against^labor. 



DISTORTION 

In 1840 an anti-slavery convention 
was ^bj^tdAn Loftdon, tAmong the 
delegates from many nations were 
eight American women. Because they 
were women, they were denikd admis- 
sion. Thus, the anti-slavery movement 
and the women's rights movement 
were joined. Usually the same people 
took part in feo^A.— The Pageant of 
American History (AUyn and Bacon, 
1975), p. 194 



REALITY 

This text tells us of the flagrant sexism in the abolitionist movement. It does 
not make clear that this sexism did not pervade the entire movement, nor does 
it mention that the majority of anti-slavery activists were women. In fact, the 
leading female abolitionists were also committed to the cause of women's 
rights, as were Frederick Douglass, William Lloyd Garrison and many of their 
followers. Angelina and Sarah Grimke, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Susan B. Anthony and the ex-slave and brilliant orator, Sojourner Truth, 
deserve much credit -for creating the reform environment which led to 
improvement in the status of women and Blacks during the mid-nineteenth 
century, [ ■ 

Students are npt told, in any text, that female anti-slavery , societies 
outnumbered male and that most of the movement's funds were raised by 
women. 



DISTORTIONS 

A slave who sought to escape in this 
way did so under cover of night. A 
conductor on the Underground Rail- 
roa4 helped him. (emphasis added)— 
The Pageant of American History 
(AUyn and Bacol^, 1975), p. 193 

The lives of slave women and house 
slaves were usually better.— The Chal- 
lenge of America (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1973), p. 332 



REALITY \ 

Black women, as well as white, are obliterated by textbook use of the mgle 
pronoun. Textbooks also generally refuse to deal with the extra burden of 
sexual oppression faced by female slaves. Not only were they helpless before ' 
their master's sexual desires, but they were forced to bear children who became 
marketable property of the slaveowner. There are endless examples of 
advertisements. for women who are described ats "Prime Breeders." The slave 
population doubled between 1790 and 1850, largely because the women were 
forced to have seven Or eight children, aU the while working from dawn to dark 
in the fields. Nevertheless enslaved women were active in revolts, ' were 
frequent runaways and participated in innumerable resistance actions. 
Harriet Tubmcm is an outstanding example of just such a woman. Her exploits 
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as a xinion spy commander during the Civil War deserve much more credit than 
is generally given in textbooks. 



DISTORTION 

Settlement house workers like Jane 
Addams Miere among those most 
interested in the special problems of 
blacks.'. . . Few national leaders or 
reformers took much notice of 
fctecAs.— TJie Challenge of America 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), p. 
517 



J- 



REALITY . 

Textbooks omit mention of Black women who were social reformers* in {He late 
1800's and early ' 1900's. Mary Church Terrell organized the National 
Association of Colored Women in 1896. It had ov^rj. 00,000 la^gmbers in 26 



^tals; Terri^ was a 
ptice. Lucy Laney^ 
^d started a school \ 
''nursing school for ' 
31ack womai) from 



states within four yearis and organized schools and hdl 
prominent speaket and writer, devoting her life to racial . 
bom a slave, graduated from Atlanta University in 1886 ; 
which had 1,000 pupils. Fannie Williams founded the furs) 
Black wome^L. Charlotte Forten, an upper-middle-clas§ 
Phila(ielphia, was active in teaching newly freed slaves during the Civil War. 

Another heroic Black woman, Ida B. Wells, campaigned against lynching, 
printing her own anti-lynching newspaper. She spoke in England and all over 
the U,S. She sometimes carried two guns to defend herself against white mobs 
which frequently gathered. 

In later years, a Black leader, Mary McLeod Bethune, accomplished wonders 
against the odds of poverty and racism to open up educational opportunities for 
Black children, especially Black girls. ^ , ^ 



DISTORTION 

/ Women's rights became a crucial 
issue in the early 1900's. One reason 
for this was the increasing number of 
women in the work force.— Ttie Chal- 
lenge of America (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1973), p.'^624 



REALITY 

Women's rights had been a "crucial issue" long before the 1900's. It was not the 
increasing number of working women, but a combinati/)n of militant feminists^ 
and rather conservative, middle-class, political women who succeeded in 
forcing legialators to enfranchise women. Around 1900, five million women 
were in the labor force. About one and one half million were domestics, 
working 16 hour days, seven days a week. A slightly lesser number were in 
heavy industry, earning one fourth to one third of men's wages for a ten-hour- 
day, six days a, week, (Of children 10 to 15 years old, 25 per cent of boys and 19 
per cent of girls were working 10 to 12 hours a day.) For Women who had 
families, work included still more hours for home and child care. - * 

.Understandably, the effort for suffrage meant little to most of these women. 
Their grim lives held other prioriH^ft>.Qne of the women who spoke to those 
priorities was "Mother Jones" <[l830-1930) who, after losing her miner husband 
and four children to a yellow^fever epidemic, spent 50 years organizing 
workers. Another \^as Elizabeth Gurley Flynn (1859-1947), who began^labor 
Qrganizirig at age fifteen for the 'Industrial Workers of the World (Wo^bblies). 
She, too, had a long career, in and out of jails, leading, women and men on 
picket lines, * . 

^ An example of women'ia militancy occurred in 1909, A general strike of 
shirtwaist workers involved 20,000 people, 80 per cent of whom were women, as 
was most of the strike leadership. 



DISTORTION 

No quotation available. 
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REALITY 

Birth control is one of the^ost important historical factors to change women's 
<v lives, health and hopesyr et, textbooks do nqt discuss Margaret Sanger and the 
^struggle to legalize binh control. 

Margaret Sanger/a nurse, worked among poor women. She saw how 
desperate they werermade by numerous pregnancies they could not afford. She 
saw how many lives were lost in attempts at abortion, so she studied about 
contraception in Eu<Qper4fttrodTrced the phrase, "birth control," and opened the 
first clinic in 1916. ^e spoke, wrote\)amphleteered, organized conferences and 
was often jailed until— fmally-—i/i 1937, \lissemination of birth control 
infomj^tion by doctors was legalized. Yet, despite Sanger's eff'orts, it is 
unlikely that male legislators wpuTd have legalized birth control were it not 
that, by 1937, large families and a larger labor force were no longer an • 
ecpnomic fleeSSSitjC , 
Margaret Sapger understood^at the availability [of birth control was, in 



many ways, a class issue. By the early 20th century, many middle- and upper- 
class women had the information thejjjipeffled to prevent unwanted births. 
Sanger sought to make such information widely available to poor women, 
against the wishes of religious groups and legislators. 



DISTORTION 

In the 1920% laws were passed 
severely reducing the number of 
' immigrants who could enter the 
' United States. Those who were here 
learned new skills. They moved up- 
ward from the lowest :paying jobs. 
These jobs wer^ increasingly left for 
blacks to filL— The Pageant of Ameri; 
can History (Allyn andJBacQp, 1975)i 
p. 424 ^ ^ 



REALITY * ^ 1. ■ 

This textbook, unlike many others we. have seen, does not deny the existence of 
racism/Even in the 1920's, there were few jobs for Black men in the South. Men 
and women eked out a meager existence a^j?harecroppers, working together to 
stay alive. Many Blacks migrated nogth to urban areas, where Black women 
discovered that they could often fin<nobs more easily than their husbands. 
They took the jobs that immigrant women had abandoned and became house- 
cleaners, cooks, nursemaids, i^nd laundry wjjrkers. Even today. Black women 
find that low-paid and low-status wbrk is primarily what is available to them. 



DISTORTION 

The census showed that 9.1 percent of' 
all white families were headed by 
women. Women were the heads of 28.3 
percent of black families. Why are 
families headed by women likely to be 
poor?— Man In America (Silver' Bur- 
dett, 1974), p. 628 



REALITY* 

Though the textbook is asking good questions, it does not begin to present 
students with the dimensions of the problem facing Third World women today. 
While all women, as a group, earn 57 per cent of what men earn. Third World 
women earn even less than do white women. They are oyerrepresented in low 
status, low paying jobs, in the unemployment lines, as single heads of 
households, among those living below the poverty level and in jails and reforn^ 
schools. They receive less education than white women, and suffer poorer 
health conditions, shorter life spans and vastly more forced sterilizations than 
their white counterparts. In addition to sexism, they are oppressed by racism. 
And those Third World women who are poor-^he vast' majority— also suffer 
from classism. This, is the triple oppression Third World feminists strive to 



overcome. 



_ ^ 
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THE IOWA 
PLAN- 
A 

"Due Process" 
for 
Handling 

Challenges 

Robert Foley 
, and 
^ Donnarae MacCann 



We recognize that the plan outlined in 
this article does pose problems, partic- 
ulanl^n communities where the popu- 
latfon is disinterested in the human 
rights of Third -World people. We are 
awar€^that majority rule even by careful 
due process offers no fool-proof guar- 
antee that either the rightjBi^of Third 
World people and womert^wiir be 
protected or that antt-establish^ent or 
unpopulsu' views will be protected. We 
ask for reader feedback o\jJi[ils very 
complex issue. 



1 



> For some years now, the state 
of Iowa has been devising a 
lliateHals-selection policy for 
school districts that se^ks to 
insuit^ non-biased books and a 
"due process'' procedure for 
meeting challenged materials* 

The following article by two 
Iowa educators presents their 
policy rationale and discusses, in 
pajrticular, one Iowa 8c|||ol. dis- 
trict's approach. Accompanying 
this article is an outlfiie of a 
consciousness-raising workshop 
deafing with these issues (pg. 11). 

We would like to hear about 
plans devised by other communi- 
ties and will share these with our 
readers^Editors 



Children's libraries need a non- 
racist, non-sexist selection policy with 
several components: a theoretical 
framework which states ' a library's 
purpose, an acknowl^gment of com- 
munity rights in relatipn to library 
practice and a plan for resolving 
conflicts. 

The basic assumptions &om, which 
educators work need to be well- 
defined. ' One assumption is that 
education is a value-laden activity— 
that it would, be mere random' 
activity if this were not so. Whethfer 
we choose to admit it or not, we all 
ave, individually and collectively, a 
idea of the type o&individual we 
ant the educational system to foster. 
If change is possible and the pro- 
cess of change is valut-laden, then 
the question is how does change 
come about? Are the contents of 
things that are seen and heard 
effective tools for achieving ch^ge? 
Are books, films and various instruc- 
tional materials and practices effec- 
tive means of change? If so^^en it 
follows that the values and specific 
carriers of those values are subjects 
for debate. 

LiBrarians and language arts 
teachers tiemonstrate their Support of 
certain norms or expectations by the 
types of literature they make avail- 
able aqd/or promote. A library collec- 
tion is a compilation' of specific 
choices; among other things, it re- 
flects the sekctora' judgments alK)ut program 
what and h^w change shall be gemir- recen " 



A censor is, .by definition, vne who 
, is authorized to examine iS^rature 
and to prohibit what he , or ' >he 
considers objectionable. It can be 
argued that a censor is someone either 
inside or outside of an institution who 
influences the selection of matArialfi. 
Librarians are authorized to perform 
this role .by the community, but the 
comi^unity does not thereby surren- 
der its rights to petition. The petition- 
ing of a public agency for redress of 
grievances by members^ a communi- 
ty is a basic means for protecting both 
quality and equity. For the sake of 
"quahty control," etrors of judgment 
ne^ to be handled- in a consistent, 
systematic way, whether they occur 
inside or outside of the institution. 

A library* s errors can be procedural 
or they can result from an inadeqyate 
response to conflicting freedoms or 
groi^ int^ests among patrons. A 
procedural type of error could be that 
something offensive in a book * was 
oveHooked when the book was re- 
viewed before purchase or an obsolete 
perspective guided the selection. An 
example . of conflicting freedoms 
would be when one family believes in 
exposing its children to racist propa- 
ganda (irrespective of whether the 
child has the background to under- 
stand it in a histoncal context), while 
another^family believes that this kind 
of exposure endangers its children's 
future life prospects— the' child in the 
first family may grow up to inflict 
harm on ' tie . ahUd in the second 
family. 



ated in the reader. 

Librarians and teachers/generally 
embody the^ values of '^s/ci^WUand 
reflect the orientation of a ^gjiven 
population at )a given time. Addition- 
ally, they are and 'should be concerned 
with literary quality. 



Awareness Training 

If conflicting freedoms and interests 
are to be adjudicated, it is important, 
firat, to understandiwthat the book 
selection process is ongoing and is 
subject to a- varietartJfimperfections. 
Therefore, it is not son^elhing librar- 
ians should feel defensive about 

Secondly, one must be trained to 
understand and evaluate an issue 
from a multicultural or pluralistic 
perspective. Library personnel could 
gain the necessary understanding 
through thejyj^ of in-service training 
sed by the CIBG, an^ 
ed by ALA (see Vol. 7, 



for developing racism/sexism 
awareness. Only in this way can one 
afHve at constructing a hierarchy of 
freedoms based on logic at well as on 
humane motivation'. For ex&mple, do 
the wishes of a parent who wan^ 
evei^ kind of message available on 
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open library «helve8 take precedence 
over the wisheAof (leoplc^ who have a 
, particular racial ' or eexUal- identity 
' and who, therefore, have'€(n involuil- 
tary group' association? Are the cent-. 
Cdms of a .member of the National ' 
Rifle Asf^ioci^tion , (who ^ is against 
negative imacR|?s of hunters) on a par 
with those of 'someone who suffers 
oppression becauise of sex or skin 
color? Which advocate can substan- 
tiate, in broad historical terms, the 
consequences of a form of indoctrina- 
tion which violates a childVsens^ of 
selfcworth? 

. t' 

Iowa Vupportt Pluralism . 

\ When the more and less justifiable 
reasons fojr objecting to certain chil- 
dren's books have been sort^ out, 
several' courses of action cure pos$i)^. 
The books can be placed in the schol , 
curriculum at that point when the . 
young reader has an adequ^ Ijack- 
ground in history for underwBinding 
tiieir implicationcT. Or the books can 
be discarded as inappropriate for 
children under any . conditions. Or 
their use may be restricted, as when 
an adult is given sole authority to 
select them for the child. Or the books 
piay be "baJahced" with othei^ooka 

/if the challeii^e iis based on philoso- 
phical differences and not on sex or 
race. 

Such approaches need to be articu- 
lated and agreed upon by thfe com- 
munity through it^ elected bodies. The 
legislative trend ^^n Iowa is toward 
increasing understanding and respect 
foic racial and cultural groups and, 
both sexes through the state's educa- 
tional institutions. Between 1967 and 
1972, the Iowa State Board of.Public 
Instruction issued statements affirm- 
ing the right of every pupil to unbi- 
ased, treatment whatever his/her race, 
creed or national origin. The Board 
^us acknowledged that educational 
considerations are primary in elimi- 
nating minority group isolation or 
racial segregation. In 1974, an Iowa 
Code provision specified that cert a in 
courses should give attention to ^e 
role in histoiy played by all persons, 
and a positive effort . . , made 
reflect the achievements of wqmc 
minorities . . . etc. In 1976, the Sliat^ 
^^Multicultural Curriculum^ Advisory 
Committee prepared a handbook ^de- 
signed to give school boards, school 
administrators, teachers - and com- 
munity leaders a step-by-step ap- 
proach to designing and implement- 
ing a quality multi-cultural, 



Excerpts from ''Seleictlon of Instructional Materials: 
A Model Policy ani Rules/' Issued by the Iowa 
Departmen{^>f Public Instruction 

ON SELECTION r ^ \ ^ ' / 

Materials shall clarify the multiple historical and contemporary forces with 
their economic, political, and religious dimensions >yhich have operated to the 
disadvantage or advantage of Women, minority groups, and. ethnic, groups. 
These materials shall J^resent and analyze intergroup tension and conflict 
objectively, placing emphasis upoii resolving social and economic problems. 

Materiahkshall be designed to motivat*' students and staff to examinie their 
own attitudes and behaviors and to comprehend their own duties, responsibili- 
ties, rights and privileges as participating citizens in a pluralistic, non-sexist 
society. ... V , • 

Selection is an ongoing proqess which should include the removal or 
materials no longer appropriate. : • • \ 

THE RECONSIDERATION COMMITTEE 

le ReconsiderationI Committee shall be made up of eleven members [as 
,^llows:] \ • 

(1) One teacher designated annually by the Superintendent. 

(2) One school media specialisW^jignated annually by the Superintendent 

(3) One member of the central administrative staff d^ignated annually by the 
Superintendent. .(This position will normally be filled by the supervisor or 
person responsible for th^ district's medja services.) 

(4) Five members from, the community appointed annually by the Executive 
Committee of the Parent-Teacher-Student Association. 

(5) Three high school students, selected annually .from and by the Student 
Advisory Com^Maittee. . , 

Comment: [Points 4 and 5} represent a departure from the traditional 
approaches of handling challenged school materials and may well be the key to 
the success or failure of this model. A committee with a majority of (ay 
members should be viewed by the community as being objective and not 
automatically iupportive of prior professional decisions on seleCtioru Much of 
the philosophy regarding the Committee structure was borrowed from the 
policy 'of the Cedar Rapids^ommunity School Dis&ict, Cedar Rapids, towa. 
Use of the Parent'Teachef-Student Association, in this, model is merely 
illustrMve. Whether the non^ducators are selected from the P.T.&A or other 
s interested in the community's schools is not irfipqrtant The important 



thing is the establishment and maintenance of the Commit^'s credibility with 
the community^ through a majority of nonprofessionals. An appointed 
committee will generally be rjffire objective than a voluntaf^ committee. 



- / 



NftETING SCHEDULES 

While many district^ may not feel the need to hold regular, PedS^ mon^y 
meetings, it is important to establish a sense of continuity and '^e^^fy^^^ 
the*Committee. T?ie notoriety and excitement causedrby errierge^y p^mngs 
^ ^n challenges arise in a community may be the unneoessary fue\ to cause an 
Ordinary healthy 'situation to become distorted beyond proportion. Ilia wiser to 
cancel unnecessary meetings than to call unexpected ones. Lack of frequent 
challenges to school materials probably means that one or more of the 
folhwing is present:* (1) satisfaction, with the selection process, (2) lack of 
cJHjte^ty interest, (3) belief inAhe futility of communication with school 
dSmct officials, or (4) undue influence on the selekion and weeding pro- 
cesses. 
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^ hoifi^^aexist educatipn program in their 
local school diitricU." (Excerpts from 
this policy, "Selection of Instructional 
Materials: A Mod6l Policy and Rules/' 
acq^pany this article. A copy of the 
fulr report will be sent to Bulletin 
rudders tkpon request as long as the 
supply lasts. Address requests to 
Selection of Instructional Materials, 
c/o Information Services, Dept. of 

' ihiblic Instruction, Grimes Office , 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 50319.) 

A Local Response 

Local municipalities are ^ keeping 
pace with the state's directives by 
devising selection policies which in- 
clude anti-bias clauses. The Cedar 
Rapids policy for example, includes'' 
these statements: 

Section III. All materials selected 
shall present the sexual, racial, reli- 
gious, and' ethnic groups in our com- 
, munity and our society in such a way as 
' . to build ppsitive images, with mutual 
understanding and respect; 
■« 1. Portray people, both men and 
^ Women, adults and children; whatever ' 
their ethnic, religious, or social class 



identity, as human and recognizable, 
displaying a familiar range of emo- 
ttons, both negative and positive; 

2. Place no constraints on individual 
etspirations and opportunity; 

3. •Give comprehensive, accurate, and 
balanced representation to minority 
groups, arid women— «in art and science, 
history and literature and in all other 
fields of life and culture; 

4. Provide 'abundant recognition of 
minority groups and 'women by show- 

,.'ing them frequently in positions of 
leadership ^nd^centrality. 

When a Cedar Rapids librarian 
inadvertently acts cbntrary to this 
stated policy, he%r she is not meeting 
the needs of children as those needs 
have been defined by the community. 
Hence, the librariani^nust withdraw 
or relocate a book when the mistake is 
noticed. 

A member of the community may 
also initiate action by filling out a 
form supplied by the library. The 
process now involves judgment by a 
"Reconsideration Committee" in a 
non-volatile, non-adversarial atmos- 
phere. 

The Cedar Rapids policy is based on 



Reprinted from I'm Not for Women's Lib ... but (Arachne Press) BUlbUl ^ 




LOOK CINDERELLA... MAYBE YOU SHOULD SKIP THE BALL, 
AND JOIN A CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING GROUP INSTEAD. 



the realization that a calm, well* 
reasoned judgment is more likely 
when such a committee has these* 
features: It is permanent; it includes 
professional, non-professional and 
student members— the majority select- 
ed by students (see box on page 9); it 
seeks io clarify the 'library's objec- 
tives and to explain the book's use in 
relation to these objectives; it consults 
specialists ras needed; it meets in 
public; it addresses itself specifically 
to the content of the book challenged; 
and it votes by secret ballot. 

Working in the above manner, a 
Cedar Rapids Reconsideration Com- 
mittee examined a comi^ainant's 
chargp that Roald'Dahl's Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory (Khopf, 1964) 
degrades Blacks through stereotyp- , 
ing. Quoting 13 references from the 
book, the complainant wrote that the 
story portrayed Blacks as "objects to 
be o\med rather than as human 
beings" and stated further: "The idea 
that a* whole tribe of people would 
willingly be, transported from their 
homes in boxes for the sake of a few 
beans does not imply much intelli- 
gence on their part." 

The Recon^deration Committee^s ' 
report stated that the book did convey, 
paternalistic, insensitive and racist 
attitudes, although, the publisher 
contended (in correspondence with the 
committee) that the author's intent 
was to spoof racism. The c<^mittee 
replied tl^at the effect on impression- 
al^e yoimgsters would be the same . 
regardless of the author's intent, and 
that the comipittee's "primary con- <v 
cem is to avoid an instructional 
practice which discriminates agaii^ist 
fiCtiy person^because of race or color:" 
The decision was to remove the book 
from the elmentary scho9ls. 

Freedom and Realism ^ 

Whether in response to tlys action 
and similar actions throughout the 
country or for^-^j^ther reasons, the 
author soon published a revised 
edition in which no racist feelitlgs 
toward the peoples of Africa are 
expressed. A petition brought the new 
edition before the Reconsideration 
Committee, and the book was added 
to elementary school collections. 

This kind of "due process" keeps the 
principles of intellectual freedom in 
line, with reality, and the need to 
counteract sex and race bias is clearly . 
part of that reality. Whether a con[i-. 
munity has a multicultural, population \ 
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Workshop for Librarians 

The one<lay'wi&Bhop on Sensitivi- 
ty to Challenged Material: An Orien- 
t0tien to Censorship is an irite^nsive 
''awarenesS; and practice" e3(perience. ' 
It is dertgi\ed to prepare participants 
to react*' differently to censorship 
attempts, -to respond positively (non- 
defensively) to complainant8,^and to 
manage the volatile situation generat- 
ed by censo^^ip. ... ' 

The mitml two hours of the Work- 
shop provide for (1) an opportunity 
' ^r the participants to think through 
(by responding to ALA and' NCTE 
censorship ^ta^ements) their attitudes 

. towards censorship, <2) input de^ 
signed to develop a different orienta- 
tion toward censorship and toward 
thi^ people who 'challenge material 
and (3) activities to develop expertise 
in handling the dissonance caused, by 
divergent positions. 

Next, participants meet in ad hoc 
"reconsideration committees"-^ and, 

. through role-play, apply their nfew 
orientation to a 'docum^ted censor- 
shipr case. Following this experience 
and an cufialysis of the process, the 
assets and liabilities of group 
problem-solving within the reconsid- 
eration committee are presented. 



on Challenged Msferlals 

The\second simlulation revolves 
around a^^^k whicb was challenged 
oi^'tiie.^i^il^f self stereotyping. This 
simulatiohvjhcorporates ithe group 
process- information presented just 
prior to the "mfctihg." 

At this point, siif a|lditjionaI censor- 
ship cases are described in a report/ 
discussion format The cases include 
newspapers, radio and TV program- 
ming, as well as^ books. These com- 
plete case rtudids provide ^additional 
perspective before tiie .third and final 
'simulation: attempted censorship of a 
mass-circulation periodical- (a radical 
magazine in a high school library). 

The workshop concludes with infor- 
Tnation about and practice ip con- 
structing appropriate policy state- 
nl^nts and the supportive admin- 
istrative procedures. . 

—Robert Foley 



Librarians interested in arranging such 
workshops may get in touch with Mr. 
Foley at the Staff, ^earning Resources 
Development Office, Educational 
Service Center, 346 Second Ave. S.W., 
Cedar, Rapids. Iowa 52404, tel. (319) 
398-2000. 



or 'not; every child needs to recognize 

stereotyx>e8 and understand what^sort 

of impediments they create an human 

experience. 
It is the librarian who has the 

responsibility for selecting and main- 
taining non-racist, non-sexist htera- 

ture for children, and he/she must 

therefore be particularly sensitive to 

stereotypes. A library staff conscious 

of racist and sexist copteiit is.the best 
' defense against an excessive number 

of challenges from the community. 

Still, some input from the community 

is to be expected and is desirable in a^ 
* library's operations, and a clear-cut^"-Ab^ut the Authors 

"due process" procedure siich as 

described in this article will contrib- 
ute to harmonizing community/li- 

"inrary relations. 

In summary, a visible selection/cen- 
sorship procedure needs to embrace at 

lesist three basic rights: 1) free speech, 

2) equal protection undei? the law*, 

and 3) due process with the right to 
- petition a public agency for redress of 



grievances. History has shown 
beyond doubt that if the second and 
thirchpoints are undermined,^e first 
becomes an empty rhetorical pos- 
ture. □ 



*Poet June Jordan has made the point 
that **The *righV to freely express racism or 
sexism^-that is, to abuse or derogate 
p^pl? on the grounds of their color or 
sex-^is superceded by minorities 'and 
women's rights oft self-preservatibn and of 
^ equal protection under the Fourteenth 
Amendment", . 



ROBERT FOLEY is Executive Direc- 
tor of Staff, Learning Resources 
Development in the Cedar Rapids. 
Scfwol Si/stem. DONNARAE Mac- 
CAJfNy a former librarian, writes 
about children's boohs. Mer^artichy 
''Children's Books in a Pluralistic 
Society," appeared in the October, 
1976, Wilson Library Bulletin. 



EIGHTH 
ANNUAL 
CONTEST 
FOR 
THIRD WORLD 
WRITERS 



5 

ZES 

$500 



PRIZES OF 



EACH 



For African American, ' 
American Indian, 
Asian American, Chlcano 
and Puerto RicanL 
writers who are 
unpublished in 
the children's boolc field 



Minority writers are invited to 
submit manugpripts for, chil- 
dren's books. Any literary form 
except plays -is acceptable— pic- 
ture book, story, podtry, fiction 
or non-fiction^— asjong as it .is 
free of racist and sexist stereo- 
types and^is relevant to minority 
struggles for Itberatiori. For con- 
test rules, please send a 
stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Contest Committee, 
Council oh Interracial Books for ^ 
Children, i841 'Broadway, New^*''^ 
York, N,Y. 10023. 

CONTEST ENDS DEC. 31, 1976 

Manuscripts received after this date will 
be entered In'the ninth annual; contest. 
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Rore-Playing M4he Classroo Ai: 
An Antiddt^ for Stereotypes 



.1 - 



By^^-Jane Califf 



r 




> r 



"What do you know about Indian 
people?'- I asked a class of first' 
graders. 

"They kill people." 
^ "They tie people to cf stake and bum 
them." ^ 

chase people from their 



"They 
homes." 

I was 
thought 



arijytoo 
internalized such 



The above illustration of a scalp-hungry "Indian" from How the West Got Its 
Name by John R. Koch is the type that fosters stereotypic thinking in young 
children. The book was. brought to our attention by Molly ^Copelan, who is 
seeking to have it reevaluated at her child's public school in Sidney Center, 
New York. i*- -v. 



shocked.^ Somehow I had 
that six-year-olds 
young to have _ 
stereotjrpes, but I had underestima'tolB'' 
the power of TV, books and comics. 
Most assuredly, the children's re- 
sponses did not fit into my lesson 
plan. I had come to class prepared to 
talk about the eve^Srday life of the 
Lene Lenape, who had once lived in 
the part of New Jersey where I was 
then teaching. I wanted to instill in 
my students a respect for the harmo- 
nious way the Lene Lenape coexisted 
with nature, ^eir ingenious use of 
plants and animals, the care with 
which they raised their children, their 
sharing of food and work, how they 
made medicin^ from certain plants, 
their beautiful craftwork. 

I thought that if my students could 
appreciate these aspects of Lene 
Lenape life, I would be helping them 
to understand and respect Native 
Americans. However, I realizet^lvfltj^ 
all this would not be enough to 
counteract the false impressions the 
children in my class had of\ Native 
Americans as ''savages" and 
"killers.** I would try again. 

I invited a Native American parent 
to visit the class and help me put on a ^ 
skit to demon^rat^ why Native Amer- 
icans fought the white settlers. I 
^introduced the parent as a member of 
the Penobscot Indian Nation. An 
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ezcifed mturmur echoed^ through the 
room at tHe thaui^t of seein'g a "re'al 
live Indian/ ; / 

Setting the stage for 't^e skit, I told 
the children that our guest would 
pretend to be a Lene Lenape apd that 
he mid I were about to put on a play 
about the Native Am^cains who were 
the^.first people to liveUn and around 
Pla^^eld, New 'Jersey, where the 
a^obl was situated. I described how 
different the area looked then. I took 
" the? role of the people frpm across the 
ocean who, because^ they were poor, 
uneimployed and landless, were com- 
ing to find a better ]^ for themselv^. 
1 told the class to plfRnd ^at the hall 
was the ocean and the classroom was 
where the settlers landed. 

I . went out into the hall after 
exidaining that when I reappeared, it 
meik&t I had just completed a long 
. ocean voyage and would need a place 
to liv§. . 

When I entered the classroom I 
asked, "Who's that?" pointing to the 
Native An\^rican parent. "An Indi- 
an!" "Well, I'm going to see if he will 
give me some Isuid." I explained my 
need »in pantcnime since we didn't 
know each otHbr's language, and he, 
graciously let me use one-fourth of the 
room. Meanwhile, he showed me what 
ftnimftlii to hunt, how to hunt, what 
^ vegetables to eat and how to plant 
them. 



Children Get Involyed 



'Another boat came; the act was 
repeated. Several times this happened 
until my collaborator was standing in 
a corner of the classroom with one 
square foot of space left- >^ 
,^rsaid, "I think I hear smietKmg 
'a#ain.^' "Not another boat! sever^ 
children exclaimed and ran to the 
If door to check. "Yes, there's another 
boat!" they said, thoroughly caught 
up i^ the drama. 

"Comd on over," I called, ahd 50 
more .phantom ^ttlers entered the 
room. I asked the class, "Should the 
Lene Lenape give up his space in the 
corner for these new. people?" "No," 
one boy said ^seriouisly, "becauis^ then 
he would be in the closet." The class 
laughed. A girl jumped up. "If he has 
to give up that little piece of Icmd, 
then he won't have any land at all. 



A^Thanksgivlhg Message We Could Do Without*^ 



Indlant... 

lived ir) houses grass and bark 
cooked on a fire . 
slept In deerskin 

dried out^meat A * 
picked and Icilled^their own food 
made fires with sticks 
used bow and arrows ' <^ 



live In houses of brick and wood 
use a stove ' . , ' 

sl,eep Jn . beds ^ « * 
kfep m^at In refrigerator' 
buy our tood from.a grocery^. , ^ 
use matches " ; 
u^e guns arid sometimes bow and arrows 



FOOD 



r 



Indians Ate 



V 



Indian corn 
cranberries 
corn meal mush 
deer 

rabbit * 

turkey 

beans 

blackberries 
. strawberries' 
water 



pork 
beef 

sweet corn 

oatmeal 

turkey 

chicken 

apples 

pineapples 

milk . 

orange juice 

beer 



(, 



CLOTHES 



Indians Wore 

headbands and featherar^ 

deerskin shirts 

deerskin blankets and furs 

leggins 

deerskin dresses and skirts 
moccasins 



We Wear 



/ 



hats ^ 
cloth shirts with dollars 
coat» and sweaters 
pants v;. 
cloth skirts and dresses 
shoeSi sneakers, bootsf socks 



The above was copied from a x^rt hanging in an elementary school 
corridor in Amherst, Mass. It istorfr example of the type of information 
presented to children across tne country at Thanksgiving time. Note 
the objectionable elements in this material: The distinction between 
"Indians" and "we"; the implication that "Indians" are an extinct 
people (frequent use of the past tense when discusfiing ^'Indians" 
supports the "Vanished Ind^n" myth, denying^^^h the present 
existence of Native Americans and the continuity o|tf||^eir culture); the 
over-simplification of Native cultures and the generaUzUtion of certain 
characteristics tv apply to all "Indians"; the ethnocentric Western 
focus on material objects and artifacts rather than on the important 
and thafs^Q laughing matter." - values of Native cuUures, such as the^ concept of harmony between 
"Let's tafce'sidefcthen," I suggested, rnaterial and non-material aspects of hfe and their respect for thq 
"Some of ybu be Lene Lenape people, relationship between all aspects of Mother Earth. 
and some of you be settlers with me. " ^ 

We'll have>to discuss this p|K)blem." / • _ 

They chose sides. A "iaettler" on my wmmmtMmmmKK^tKKmmmmKUMtKmmmt^^ 
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side^began: "We're going to take all 
your land.'^'^No, you're not!" said a 
young "Lene Lenape^ stamping her 
foot 

Suddenly and spontaneously, a 
"war" broke out. Children pushed, 
shoved, leapt over desks and ran 
around the room defending their side 



in a mock battle. They became so settlers, in which each^dde pteB€ntB 

caught up iif the action that we were its views, iii|^ough to make clear the ^ 

able to bring the drama to a dose only l^tim|ite anger of Native Americans 

with some difficulty. over the theft of their, land. One 

"What happ^ed?" we then asked second grader thought an Indian was 

"There was a fight!" "Why?"" "Be- "a person who stands on a rock, and 

cause they, were gdmg to ta^e all pf when a cowboy wedks he goes 

the Lene Lenin's land^ .and that POW! on his head with a tomahawk." 

wasn't fair." , "Why?" I ask^L"r don't know," he 

We theil^ummarized the point of replied. In the rdl^laying dtifatidn I 

^e 9kit, suggesting that the next time chose him to be a Nati>fe American , 



SOME SUGGESTED RESOURCES 
FOR THE CLASSIIOOM 

Akwesasne NotesXa newspraper 
published several times a year, is a 
useful source of infqrmation on con- 
temjtorary Native American struff- 
gles, activities and viewpoints. In itq 
pages will be foimd much material to 
read, discuss and/or dramatize. For a 
free sample copy, write Akwesasne 
Notes, Mohawk NVition, via Roosevel- 
town, N.Y. 13683.' 

Chronicles of American Indian 
Protest, published by the Council on 
Interracial ^ooks for Children, is a 
good s<Au'ce for material to discuss 
and dramatize. I read selections to a 
fiifth<grade class from f he story of 
Black Hawk, leader of the Sac Nation 
in the 1850's. Alter some discussion, 
the class decided to act out a scene in 
which ei representative of the U.S. 
^army orders Black Hawk an^ his 
people off their land. The acting was 
impromptu and the linee spontaneous. 
Participation was so enthusiastic that 
the skit had to be repeated to give 
other students a chance to b^^U.S. 
soldiers or Sac p^ple. The book^.can 
be obtained for $5.50 from the dlBC 
Racism and Sexism Resource Ceiiter, 
18^1 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10023. 

The Native American Solidarity 
Committee publishes a montliily 
Newsletter. An annual institutional 
subscription is $10; write the Commit- 
tee at P.O, Box 3426, St, Paul, Minn. 
55165 (this organizatif^n also offers 
other resources). * * 

The Weewish Tree, written and 
illustrated by Native Americans of all 
ages, contains stories, poetxy, games, 
myths, legends and articles. Although 
written for older children, the mate- 
rial can be adapted for the earlier 
grades. Published gix times a year, 
the magazine is available from the 
Indian Historian Press, 1451 Masonic 
Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 94117 
($6.50 per year, bulk rates available). 



/they watched a TV show which 
Native' American people were fighting 

' settlers, they would understand a 
little better why. It was not that 
Native Americans liked to kill people. 



defending his peo]^le^s right to the 
land. He S0^P a Rood ddfense, andjrjE 
was clear hi^ attitude was changed 
a rfeult of participating lin the rmen 
play.- 



H&t that despite their hospitality to^ One of^the criticisms now being 
the newcomers, their land and homes leveled at our teaching about.Native 
were being taken away and they had Americans is that we relegat^^them to 
to fight back. I did not pursue this the past Efforts sHould b^'made to 
any further ^cept to say that most pf counteract this. One possi^ty might 
the Native Americans' land be a follow-up skit in whidii one* of the 

eventually taken from them by for^\ children takes the rol^- of a Native 
Native Americans f^%ht back bur American child today /and tells how 
lost, I told my class, and how there she Or he would feel >bout seeing the 



are only a few places left thattbey 
can call their own. 

I could have added, but did not, that 
denial of Native American rights to 



skit described above: 
Critical Thlnddng / 

In addition, ^m time to time^ I 



land that they claim by treaty con ' Ug^^g elementary sa^ool children act 
tinues to tins ^ay. The occupation -off out scenel frwa re^nt events as Qne 
Wounded Knee occurred about this j^^thod of/ countering stereotypes. 



time, and TV news programs were 
filled with the latest events in the 
battle between U.S. troops and 4^ 
scendants of the Sioux people, many 
of whom 'had been massacred in that 
same location 80 years before. But 
since I thought it would be too 
difficult to explain what was happen- 
ing to six-year-olds, I never discussed 
it with thiem. 



A month later, a substitute teacher 
took the class knd the subject of 
Native Americans came up. In des- 
cribing our classroom drama, one 
child shouted, "And then he was 
standing over there in the comer!"; 
the teacher asked, "And what was 
that called?" Answered one child: 
"Bandaged Knee." 

For Older Children 

I learned much from this incident 
This child had made a connection 
between conten^porary events on the 
TV screen and the^ drsyma that had 
unfolded in our classroom four weeks 
earlier. Yet, I had not helped the 
children make the connection, having 
underestimated their capadties-^a 
common failing am*oi\g teachers. 

With alder children, I. have varied^ 
the drama. Usually a- simple confro: 
tation between. Native' Americans and 



Events or^^ncepts which may seem 
re&ote w^en merely discussed become 
real and meaningful to children who 
act them out and to those who watch. 
As they are compelled by the roles 
they' play "to think and respond, 
children are stimulated to think more 
critically and carefrdly. As they see 
—^^stereotyped attitudes and behavior 
p6r^ayed and challenged, the error of 



these attitudes and behavior becomes 
clearer. It also becomes clearer that 
racism should not be overlooked or 
passively accepted. 

The apparent effectiveness of the 
approach which I have described was. 
brought home to me forcefully some 
time later. A seven-year-old, who felt 
keenly the injustices Native Ameri- 
cas have suffered, told me that one 
jfdght he was watching a TV program 
in which he saw Native Americans 
portrayed as wildly attacking peace- 
ful settlers. "I went right up to the TV 
and turned it off. I told my mother 
and father that that wasn't a fair 
movie." □ 

About the Author> 

UANE CALIFF riom teaches in the 
New York City • elementary school 
system. 
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In the BOOKSHELF, a regular Bulletin 
feature, all books' that relate to minority 
themes are e|pluated by members of 
the minority group depicted.— Editor?. 



My Mothtr the Mall Carrier/ 
Ml mamd la cartera 

by InoL Maury, 

illufltPed by Lady McClrady. 

$3.50, 32 pages, grades pre k-2 

This book should fab a hit, especially 
with single mothm and ^tii other 
people who are seeing anti-sexist' 
books for thttr youkg cldtdren. From 
a four-year-old girl, Lopita, we learn 
ie^bout life with mother, Mariana, 
whose job is dehvering mail. Their 
relatioxiship is Warm and close with- 
out ei^cessive dependency. They haVe 
marvelous times together, and neither 
seems to regret not having "a man in 
the house." 

Mariana has no use for men who 
say, "What? A lady maflman?" or 
'Tou're taking a ' man's job 
away. . . She isn't afraid of the 
dogs that try to bite her on her route. 
An especiadly nice touch is that she 
is very tall, and her height is rej^arded 
as "wonderful"— a welcome relief 
from, all those divinely petite heroines 
of chilctren's and adult literature. The 
bool^Ss totally bi-lingual, witii good 
Spanisn. . 




Plains Indian ll^ythology 

by Alice Marftott and ^ " 
. Ciapl K. Rachlin^ ' 
illustrate with jimotos. 
'^.Y. CrowelU 1975, , 
$10.96, grades 9-up 

This book* presents myths of the 
Pawnees, Osages, Arapahos, Crows, 
Kiowas, Cheyenoes, Shoshqnis,^ Cp- 
manches. Apaches ai^ Sioux. The 
myths are written exactly as told by 
Nejf^e American people of those na* 
__tions. . *• 

That aspegt of book is all right, 
but the author8|||ntroduetik>ns are 
writteii from an^prao^ely cmCbropo- 
.logical point of vilwr-^t is io.say, 
they are condes6endiiignbid paternal- ' 
istic. Most, anthropologists tend to 
object!^ the "other p^ples" tliSr are 
studying, thlis creatmjg a distance 
' V between the subjects <fl a study and 
Wits readers. At worst,"^ radsm can be 
Shortcomings: The book is cultural- ^ wsjJt; at tibe very |«aet, Jhe 




ly ambiguous. It makes a strong affir* 
^ mation of Mariana and Lupita as 
females but a weak a£Grmation of 
their cultural identity (Latin, but 
which Latin culture?). There are 
tamales, a little Spanish song and. the 
bi-lingual text, but that's about it 
Secondly, M&nana encounters male 
chauvinism .but ne^er racism. Once 
again, it would be good to find anti- 
sexist literature which is also anti- 
radst Thirdly, there is a certain 
escapism about the book. Mother an'd^ 
daughter are shown dealing with 
implied financial problems by pur- 
diasing colorful clothes at a thrift 
shop— what fun! Lupita goes to 
nursery school without any mention 
being made of the lack of nursery 
school facilities for poor people. Some 
type of conflict, other'than Mariana's 
^periences with male chauvinism, 
would have lifted this book above the 
level of a merely attractive piece of 
feminist literature. ' 

All of this* is not to deny that the 
book is far above most Itvdll be good 
for minority children, simply because 
it is so positive ^about tiie lives of 
Mariana and Lui^. The iUustrations 
are full of life and humor, with, a deep 
sense of relationship between the 
mother, daughter and their communi- 
ty. Really, the book is such a charmer 
that I was sorry when it ended— 
which is high tribute from any reader. 
[Elizabeth Martinez] 



studied" people beobme isolated from 
the rMl world wharein 'common prob- 
lems among many people exist that 
could solved by sharing insights 
and pooling resources. 

"Plains Indian religion was, geherr 
ally speaking, pantheistic"; "tbf^irj 
[Osage] almost self-Indulgent mourn- 
ing of the- dead"; "culturally the 
Kiowa present an enigma to ethno- 
graphers"; "there is a pronounced 
dichotomy in Kiowa life"— these are 
examples of the anthropological jar- 
gon the authors use. It is nothing 
short of amazixuMto se^ how we 
Native American8|R(k through an- 
thropologists' eyes— and what a far 
cry from the way we see ourselves! 

Ironically, these authors are not 
even bad as anthropologists go. In a 
short epUogue at the end of the book 
they cite a few facts about the 
political, social and economic situa* 
tion of the plains peoples. Th^ 
highlight some history of Native 
American resistance, mentioning AI- 
catraz, the Trail of Broken T^ties 
and Wounded Knee (though, oddly 
enough, they mix up ^e sequence of 
the last two— and tiie publiiBhers let 
that standi). They discuss pan- 
Indianism and the determined strug- 
gle of Native American people to 
achieve a goal that is here labeled 
'identity/' But no mention is made of 
the struggle for self-determination 
and sovereignty, which leaves us in 
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th^^nthropologists' be^ again, wres- 
tling with an identity^-crisis. Still, the 
auQiors have made some effort to 
place theifr study in the realm of 
reality^ and Jthe epilogue partially 
sedvages what would otherwise bave 
S^n a thoroughly bad book. [Jimmie 
Durham] 




First Pink Light 

by Eloise Greenfield, 
illustrated by Moneta Barnett. 
T.Y. Crowell, 1976, 
$6.50, unpaged, grades p.s.-4 

This book is about a small Black boy,- 
Tyree, who decides to stay awake all 
night in order to greet his father when 
he arrives the following morning. His 
daddy has been away for a whole 
month caring for Tyree's sick grand- 
mother. 

Tyree's resolve to stay awake is just 
as firm as his mother's resolve that he 
should not. Patiently and lovingly. 
Mama cajoles Tyree into a compto- 
mise. He will dress for bed but sit in 
the big chair with his blanket around 
him and watch the window until he 
sees the first pink light, which Mama 
explains is a light the sun gives off 
just before rising. The light will let 
Tyree know that it is nearly time for 
his daddy to come home. 

Tyree agrees but falls asleep. When 
his father arrives, Tyree is aware of 
his presence although he is not fully 
awake. The father, after watching his 



son sleep for. a few moments, takes 
him in his arms and carries him to 

S Tee's mother is depicted as under- 
ding, patient and sensitive to 
Tyree's needs and individuality. Espe- 
^ ciedly impressive is the way she elicits 
obediejp(ce without resorting to paren- 
^tal iyx^nny. The text implies that she 
is a student, and she id shown doing 
homework rather than housework. 

The father's going - to^ caure ♦ for 
Tyr€fte's 'sick grandmother is another 
^exeimple of concern and sharing of 
resi)onsibilities in this Black family. 

First Pink Light exudes love. TTie 
warm red and'^^ay penciled illustra- 
tions are heartfelt, and complementt 
the text. An excellent' book for d^l- 
dren of any ager-this adult enjoyed it! 
The $6.50 would b6*Vell spent. [Lynn 
Edwards] 



The Trouble with Explosives 

by SaHy Kelley. 
Briadbury Press, 1976, 
$6.95, 117 pages, grades 5-8 

folly Banks's problem in The Trouble 
with Explosives is that she stutters. 
The problem with this book is that it 
is not a much needed, story about the 
ways, in which most stutterers strug- 
gle /With their Handicap, but instead 
contains a hodgepodge of ideas seem- 
, 'ihgly drawn &oin middle-class life in 
the 60's. Its central ingredients are 
the cult of the "shrink," radical chic 
and th6 problem-free life. 
' Twelve-year-old Polly has just 
move^ to Happy Valley outside Atlan- 
ta, Georgia and is enrolled in Manda- 
lay School for Happy Boys and drxrla. 
But she's not happy because she 
sounds "like a car starting up with a 
bad engine" when she speaks. Polly's 
father is a young plastics executive 
who "traveled and rose, traveled and 
rose," moying to a new city with each 
rise. Polly's beautiful and super- 
organized mother spends most of her 
time unpacking boxes each time the 
family moves and storing them in the 
basement, keeping her house immacu- 
late and worrying about Polly's stut- 
tering. • 

Polly first ^egan to stutter on a 
camping trip "when she suddenly, 
encountered a huge elk and was 




unable to call , for J^e\p. However, 
Polly's second psychi^frist. Dr. Max/ 
ie, hds discerned ttiat suppress^ 
resentment towards father for'upj^Jot- 
ing the^amily and towards mother for 
over-organizing her life ha^/^eated 
the verbal difficulties. Ap/^telligent 
and sympathetic. womjErfi, Dr. .Maxie 

^believes that Polly's special trouble is 
with "explosives," the B's and P's 
jjiat are hervinitials and that symbol- 
ize her identity. 

Polly's probl*)s ^e exacerbated 
when she is placed m the class of the 
sadistic^ and tyrannidal Miss Patter- 
son, who embarrasses her \)y makine 
her recite. 4l close friendship^ forma 
when class cut-up Sis Hawkms dis- 
tracts the teacher's attention by 
causing a small riot and then takes 
Polly home after school iA meet her 

' mother. Mother Hawking with her 
dazzled hair, messy house and 
granola-stocked shelves is the extreme 
opposite of Mother Banks. She leads 
yoga classes and discussiohs about 

• the rights of prisoners, women and 
racial minorities in her living room in 
a campaign to "missionize" suburbia. 

In a morass of cross-influ^ces, 
Ijolly learns (from the Hawkins tami- 
ly and Dr. Maxie) to stand up to Miss 
Patterson, successfully organizing a 
class strike when Sis is ordered to 
write the Pledge of Allegiance 500 
times as punishment for her contin- 
ued defense of Polly. The Pledge crisis 
brings the two mothers together in 
friendship, with Mrs. Hawkins clean- 
ing up her house a bit more and" Mrs. 
Banks a bit Jess^ Mrs. Hawkins 
utilizing some of Mrs. Banks's organi- 
zational skills in her women's groups, 
and Mrs. Banks discussing the paral- 
lels between prisoners' and students' 
struggles against tyranny. 

3y the end of the book, Polly has 
gained strength, having learned that 
a tyrant is someone who "scares you 
about being yourself." She also learns 
that tyrants not only "rule by fear," 
but often rule out of fear. When the 
class strike brings on Miss Patter- 
son's resignation and a near- 
breakdown, Polly and her friends 
decide to give her the names of 
several psychiatrists. Polly then dis- 
covers that she is not the only 
"freak,'.' not the only one in her group 
who.hias been "shrunk." 

IpFthis middle-class idyll, every- 
one's problems, including those of -a ' 
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tyrant, can be cured by going to<^ 
'^ilhrink/' and everyone's gtleatest 
'secret is that she (invariably "she" in 
this book) is gojng. Although the book 
offers a wide variety of female figures, 
all of thena (except for the strong 
figure of Dr. Maxie) need to be* 
odified irt some way — either through 
psychothejrapy, or, as often seems to 
be the case in recent books for 
Children, through contact with a 
female of opposite personality-type. 
No eccentricity is allowed here — I^plly 
detests being a "freak" and avoid^^i^ 
May Biggs who is one too. ^ i- 

The trouble with The Trouble wUh 
Expld^ives is almost, ^f not ^qufte, 
everything. [Lyn^ne Rosenthal^ 




Irene's Idea 

by Bemice Geoffroy, 
illustrated by Frances McGlynn. 
Before We Are Six (15 King St. N., 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada), > 
1976, $2.50, (plus 50 cents for ^ 
foreign currency), grades k-3 

If you have or know a young father- 
less child, it would be a good idea to 
buy Irene's Idea, 

Irene is apprehensive about going 
to school on the day that the making 
of Father's Day cards is scheduled. 
She has no father. After thinking up- 
and discarding several ideas, she 
dozes off and dreams of an encounter 
with her firiend, Pam, who is also* 



fatherless. When she wakes up, a plan 
has been jhatched arid she ^oes 
fearlessly off to school. 

The bold illustrations, in bright blue 
ink on Kght blue paper, are simple 
and charming. [Lyla Hoffman} 



RetG#h to South T^^^^ 

by Lorenz Graham. ^ 

T.Y?X:rowell,'1976, 

$6.^, 245, pages, grades 7-up 

'L»renz Grahamshas given uis another 
-^ovel about 4^a^a3-WilIiams, a Black 
man who has now completed his 
tredninct at Bellevue Hospital and is 
returning to practice medicine among 
the poor people in his home town. 

In order to establish his practice, 
David must overcome several obsta* 
cles. First, there is white Harold Boyd, 
a longtime enemy ,^of David. Harold is 
chief of staff at Boyd Memorial 
Hospit^ and has forewarned David 
that he is neither needed nor wanted 
in South Town. In addition, David 
covets a piece of property owned by 
Haywood that is perfect for his home 
and office. But Haywood refuses to 
sell the acre previously agreed upon, 
insisting that Dayid buy all 40 acres. 
Or none. To makiB^atters worse, the 
medical board is in no hurry to issue 
David a license. 

Readers are drawn into David's 
struggles, feel the weight of his 
difficulties and hope for his triumph. 
A 'car accident scene in which David 
8ave% two lives is particularly impact- 
ful. We cringe at the ambulance . 
driver's lack of respect for David. "Fll 
take .charge, boy," he says. "You don't 
tell me how to handle a patient." * 

David s^bolizes every Black man, 
woman and child who is struggling to 
survive in an environment that is 
both hostile and compassionate. • He 
cannot rely, to^^y On the generosity 
and supiMr||ujpf!£i8 friends but muist 
fight to^ d^ if not asj3is- 

tance, frb^ his enemies. 

This book about people meeting 
one another ork hiunan gfouhd. When 
communication^ is. achieved, racism, 
sexism, elitism, individualism and £Q1 
other counter-productive forces give 
way. Graham's portrayal of women is 
particularly satisfying— they are 





thinkers, doers and necessary to the 
action' and plot line. . - 

The story's main drawback is a 
series of contrivances that serve to 
release David froln certain predica- 
ments and give him the opportunity 
to deoaonstirate his skill. For exeunple, 
an airplane crash which occurs at the 
end of the book seems staged. For a 
person of ' Detvid's intelligence and 
fortitude, his final victory should not 
have come about by accident But 
despite its minor faults tiiis. 
exciting and rewarding book. 
R. Moore] 



Zia 

•by Scott O'Dell. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1976, 
$7.95, 192 pages, graded 4-8, 

Zia is a fourteen-year-old Native, 
American girl whose mpther and 
father are df^ad. Her almosttwelve- 
year-old brother Mando is all the 
family she h^s, except for her aunt, 
Karana, who lives alone on the Isliand 
of the Blue Dolphins. (Karana's story 
is told in O'Dell's Newbery Award- 
winning* 1961 book. Island of the Blue 
Dolphins.) Karana was accidentally 
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left . behind when a ship came to 
rescue their people from raiding 
Aleuts. Zia*^eople then went to Jive 
with the Jmipenos, who had been 
relbcated 6n^ desolate land after their 

' own land had been stolen by en- 
croaching whites. Th^ Cupenos and 

' Zia's peo)>le were s^ill later moved by'' 
priesta. to Mission Santa Barbara, 
where they went reluctantly, saying 
that if they could not live well at the 
mission they would return to their/ 

.land of exile. ^ . ^ ' j 

. .^ia's story Ijas two parts: her efforts 
to reunite with Karana, and her 
reactions to the * rebellion oi the 
''Mission" Indians. The author , does 
not interweave the tv(p parts well, and 
as a resultlt seems as^if his imaginaV 
tioa failejif him after the first part and** 
he tackj^ on th% second to fill out the 
story to book length. 

^ • Among this book's gtayet faults is 
the encouragement 01 individualism. 
The story says very clearly: Zia can 
find her o^^^i^nswers in isolation and 
by le^aving her people. This is a kind 
elitism — reactionary, rather than 
an act in itself. Moreover, the author 
never really puts fleah dh the charac- 
ter of Zia— -a flaw which is even more ^ 
pronounced in all the other charac- 




Roll of Thunder, 
Hear My Cry 

by Mileired D. Taylor, 
Wlustrated by Jerry Pinkney. 
^p\B\, 1976, j 
ters, who are nothing but silhouettes. ^'-^7.95, « 276 pages, grades 6-u^ 



The racism and paternalism of the 
author lead him to present the Native 
nations ds somehow tossed on the 
'waves of fate, instead of the reality: 
they were colonized by the Spanish, 
who Used priests as enforcing agents. 
The author 'lets readers— and 
hiftiself— escape f" m larger reality by 
dealing simply with a situation-as- 
situation and not putting it in per 
spective. . / 

The story does not /ncourage mate- 
rialistic, a^ist or se/ist values; but it 
is by a kind of absence-of-badness, 
rather tnan in positive ways. 

lis book, with its banal story, 
3e inconsequential, except for 
idividualisi^Kv/it insidiously 
Sfes. "Seek solutions within your- 
ioT you are the only one who can 
help you," the book says, in direct 
contradiction to the teachings of most 
Native American nations. The logical 
conclusion of* such advice*^ is termina- 
tion of Native nations and alienation 
of Nativie people from their whole way 
of life. Children should, in fact, be 
taught the opposite. [Jimmie Durham] 




This second novel by^the winner of 
the 1973 CIBC writers contest (for 
Song of the Trees, Dial) describes a 
year during which Cassie Logan 
learns to handle the indignities 
inflicted upon herself, her family and 
neighbors. She also learns the impor- 
tance of her family's struggle to keep 
their land and their, economic inde- 
- p^Jence. 

— '^'^Cassie is nine ye^rs old anj^ every 
bit a hero — brave, defiant and intelli- 
gent. While shopping in town with 
Big Ma, she tells off a white store- 
keeper who has made them wait until 
alPihe white people who come in are 
served. The storekeeper warns Gassie 
not to come in his store anymore. 

Out on the street, Cassie accidental- 
ly bumps into Lillian Jean, a white 
girl. Although Cassie excuses herself, 
Lillian Jean decides to force Cassie to 
walk in the road. Lillian Jean's father 
twists Cassie's arm and tries to make 
her apologize a second tinpie. Then Big 
Ma comes out of a store and makes 
Cassie apologize. Cassie is not only 
humiliated but is thoroughly angry at 
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Big Ma. Through diplomacy and - 
cunning, Cassie eventually makes. 
Lillian Jean pay for the embarrass* 
ment sh^ caused her. ^ 

However, the battle to achieve 
respect is a'relentless^one. The Logan 
family, especially the children, bear 
constant witness to atrocities cmnmit- 
ted by the whites: a neighbor is set on 
fire because a white woman accuses 
him^f flirting with her; a^^an is 
tarred and feathered because he 
accused a white storeowner of lying; 
Mary Logan loses her ^teaching -posi* 
tion because she is teaching the truth 
about slavery. T.J. befiiends two 
white boys. Together they break into 
and rob a store. T.J. is hunted down 
by a lyncb,naob. The two bdys cure part 
of- that mi^. 

Throughout the book, the reader is 
moved to tears by Ms. Taylor's 
vibrant, exquisite and simple sme. 
The dialogue is lightly seasoned mth 
Southern colloquisQisms. 

After readifTg CaBsie's last lines— 
"And I cried for those things which 
had happened in the night and would 
not pass. I cried for T.J. For T.J. and 
the land"— you want to turn back and 
start all over again. 

Roll of Thunder, Hear My CrW 
deserves to become a classic in ch|l* 
dren's literature. [Emily R. Moore] ^ 



The Trouble They Seen \ 

edit^lLby Dorothy Sterling. 

boublSlay, 1976, 

$7.9^ 491 pages, grades 5-up 

One of the most serious flaws in 
history textbooks is that they do not 
. report events through the perspective 
of the "ordinary" people who were 
deeply ir^volved in^ and affected by 
those events. Using ^TAe Trouble Th^ 
Seen as a resource for students 
studying ^e Reconstruction period is 
one way to counter such textbook 
limitations. The book is also excellent 
for countering the lies and distortions 
contained in noHlls and films like ' 
Gone With the Wind, which are still 
being assigned in classrooms acfross 
the nation. 1 ' * 

Southern Black people tell their own 
story in this chronicW of Reconstruc- 
tion that is a sequel to the author's 
Spwk Out in Thunder Tones, a 



THE TROUBLE 
THEY SEEN: 



Power, USA, even theifest accounts of 
the period depend'^^fS&gely on white 
sources aitd were» written by persons 
who beheved in Black inferiority. 
That The Trouble They Seen repre- 
sents the first exposure of this 
material is a sad comment upon the 
racism of U.S. historians and 
educators. [Zalamaqhawe] 



0 



collection of, writings by northern 
Blacks during the years 1787 to 1865: 
The speeches, letters and oral testi- 
mony presented were drawi^ by Ms. 
Sterling from newspaper clippings 
and two dozen volumes of government 
documents. Together with excellent 
period illustrations they present a 
vivid and moving picture of the\ 
Reconstruction era as a time of both 
ii(ipe and cruel persecution^ 

TFrom beginning ("Sweet Freedom's 
Song") to end ("We U)st All Hopes") 
the pages are filled with emotfon, dig- 
nity and historical excitement which 
adults and students of all colors 
should find extraordinarily illuminat- 
ing. An^nfortunate reference in the 
Forewom to gi well-known Frederick 
Douglass speech misinterprets the 
meaning; of his words; however, the 
author prefaces her book with another 
Douglass quotation which aptly sums 
i)p the essential problem of the Recon- 
stnictioft era. 

Teachers who wish to present, in 
conjunction with th'e^Sterling book, a 
more basic historical overview might^ 
assign portions of W.E.B, Du Bois' 
Black Recor ructipn in America, As 
the first serious study to dispel white 
supremacist myths, the Du Bois work 
is regarded as a classic-— in fact, as 
the definitive work on the subject. But 
as Ms. Sterling points out, with the 
exception of Lerone Bennett's Black 



Grandma Is Sorrt'ebody 
^ Special 

written /tod illustrated 
by Susan Goldman. 
^bert/Whitman, 1976, $4,00, 
32 purges*,' grades p.s:-2 



A Little at a TUne 

by David A. Adler, .' . « 
illustrated by-N. M. Bodeckef? ^ 
Random House, 1976, $4,95, 
32 pans, grades p.s.-2 " . 

It's a rare ^ day when we ^d two 
books about grandparents which can 
be unequivocally recommended. 
Grandma Is Somebody Special is 
special becaguse it undercuts a number 
of grandMother' stereotypes. This 
grandma ' works and goes to school 
and lives in the city (not the country). 
In addition, sJie^ tells her visiting 
granddaughter (once again)' t^at 
favorite story "about the time she had 
a fight with Grandpa and duhiped a 
bowl of noodles on his head." The 
wate^olor illustrations of the 
bespectacled grmidchild are as 
endeEuring as -^he warm story— -so 
affected was this reviewer's seven- 
year-old grandson (>yho proudly read 
the book aloud to show off his reading 
skill) that he treated me as sort of 
"special" for the remainder of - his 
visit. . ' 

A Little at a Time dei^cribes a 
grandson's day in the city with his 
grandpa. The pre-schooler's never 
ending "Why's" receive simple,, but 
^se answers that end with "a little at 
alime." After many of these he asks, 
"Howdid you get to be so smart, 
Grandpa?^HQW did you learn so 
much?" The an^^is, "I'm just like 
you! I ask many qubst^ns, and little 
by little I learn a lot. As^ngas I keep 
asking, I'll keep learning- ciUttleat a 
time/' Since repetition is adoreShby 




children, and since the dialog and 
finely detculed pen and ink diay(^i^BUi^^^^ 
of New York City park and n>^^j||u^yX^ 
scenes will l>^dored by adults a8'*^»^;;?^^^ 
as children, tl^is would be a^^^c^^^^^ 
addition to any day-care or ''iimi^i0f^. 
library. V'^; ^"^^ 

The characters 4n each book are 
white, middle-class and nameless. The ji^3,: 
latter factor could haVe befeiij^i 
unfortunate but^ is not. The lo 
relationships betw^n the chil< 
and their grandparents sparkle 
throughout. [Lyla, Hoffman]- 



ALEftlE 
AT A TIME 
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Toward Pluralism in Texts: 
ILA. Creates Guidelines 

We congratulate the Los Anceles 
City Board of Edupapion^or recently 
passing a ' resolution (in compliance 
with the California Education Code) 
supporting anti-sexist textbooks and 
other* instructional materials. The 
Bokrd resolved: 

That where appropriate, publishers be 
advised to submit textbooks and %ther 
instructional materials to th^ District that 
m^t the following criteria: 

1. Portray -^equitably the activities, 
achievements, concerns, and experiences 
(^^^3w^en and girls. 
_;C^- jPr^ent the careers, 
wnily roles), interests 
W^«n and girls without 
.the basiAof sex. 

3. Cosain illustr^flEs, grapH&c and 
verbal, mat TtjUtfP"^^ reasonable bal- 
ance ofVlMiim^f both sexes. I 

4. Address content to members of both 
sexea whenever possible. 

5. Reflect a grjeater research effort in thf 
utilization of historical and other resource 
materials to* assur'e fair consideration of 
women and girls* V 

6. Use words with clear reference to 
both sexes wherever this is intended by the 
author. 

7. Reflect standards of conduct and 
morality that are free of sex bias. 

8. Describe the changiiig roles of women 
( and girls in society today showing that 
Mhey occupy leader^ip positions in social, 
i legal, polftical and economic areas. 

The above criteria will l^jused by the 
Board for evaluating a^ textbooks' 
and other instructional materials 
presented for possible adoption. 

In another welcome adtion, the Los 
Angeles City Unified School District 
issued a memorandum on September 
1,4 calling on textbook publfshers to 
explain the racist* reference to "the 
merciless Indisin savages" in the 
Declaration of Independence / when 
they reprint the document in text- 
books. The "Memorandum No. 1, 
Subject Reference to Indians- 
Declaration dPindependence" may be 
obtained from the T^tbook Services 
Section, Los Angeles City Unified 
School District, Room 205, 1061 Tem- 
»ple St., Los Angeles, €al. 90012. 

Jordan Tangles with 
Buckley on TV 

Leading Black poet and award- 
winning driTdren's.book author June 
Jordan crossed verbal swords "with, 
that pillar of right-wing conservatism, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., on "Firmg 
line"— Mr. Buckley's weekly TV de- 
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bate whbw. Sharing the guest 
with Ms. Jordan, who appeared 
behalf of CIBC, was Harriet Pilpel of 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
The discussion focused on freedom of 
speech and the rights of minorities 
and women. 

Ms.^Jordan stressed that racism 
and sexism are not debatable ''ideas" 
warranting First Amendment protec- 
kon because race and sex are involun- 
vxry, unalterable conditions of being. 
She stated thfi^any "right" tb^ freely 
express racism or^fisexism isXsuper* 
ceded by minorit^' and woknen's 
rights of self-preservation and of 
equal protection under ihe Fourteenth 
Amendment ^/ 

Ms. Jordan cited as "an outst^d- 
ihg example of the kind of libertarian 
action that I ei^orse, the Council on 
Interracial Boolb for Children's reso- 
lution recentlyi adopted by the 
American Library Association" (see 
Vol. 7, No. 5)\ "Where there is less 
freedom or no\ freedom for certain 
Americans," suited Ms. Jordan, 
"there must be constructive action 
taken by our^ institutions and by the 
state to combat racist and sexist 
bias." 

Ms. Jordan also called for applica- 
tion of the Fairness Doctrine (which 
grants "equal time" to expression of 
diverse viewpoints in the electronic 
media) to the medium of print. Ms.^ 
Jordan said that a 1963 Supreme 
Court decision directing the state to 
protect children from harmful mate- 
rials in the electronic media can and 
should . validate the protection of 




children from racism and sexism in 
^oiildren's liteij|ture. 

Look for a rerun of this importcmt 
discussion.. 



CIBC on tHe Road 

CIBC's community outreach con- 
^tinues. Director Brai^Chambers was 
invited to speak aLypie New York 
Library Association's lannual Wpfer- 
ence held at Lake Placid, OctobSr 16. 
The occasion marked the first time 
the association provided a platform to 
positions that do not ^gree with those 
traditionally held by the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. (Many in the 
overfly audience coatmented 
ward that they had not realized^ 
positive thrust of ii\e CIBC prog 
[See Letters, page 22.] 

CIBC President Dr. Beryle Banfield 
was the keyit6te speaker at a four-day . 
conference (November 8-12) in Dallas, * 
T^as. fulminating a 12-month textr 
ok evaluation effort to inte^ate 
school instructional materiah^4n^ that 
city, the "Publishers Conferonce on 
the Biased Treatment Minority 
Groups in School Textb^ks" wa<n 
sponsored by the Dallas IndependentV/ 
School District and^the American ^ 
Jewish Committee, Dallas cmipter. 
< Here is a wrap-up of other CIBC 
presentations around ;the country: 
"Racism and Sexism ^ Children's 
Books and Educational Materials" at 
the Fifth North^Anerican Conference 
on Ado^pble Children, October 28-31, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (CIBC spokesper- 
son. Dr. Robert Moore); ''Racism and 
Sexism in Social Stupes Materials" 
at the National Council for the Social 
Studies anilual meeting, November 4, 
Washington, D.C.; "Today's Contro- 
versy: Whose Values Should Be* Re- 
flected in Children's RoDks?" jpanel 
presentation to the chiloren's librar- 
ians of the New York Public Library 
(CIBC spokespersons, poet June Jor- 
dan and Brad Chambers), November 
16; "Children's Books: Conflicting 
Beliefs," panel presentation and work- 
shop at the National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE) pre- 
conference, November 23, Chicago, 111. 
(CIBC spokesperson, Jean Carey 
Bond). 

A line crediting Ubrary Journal for twot^ 
photographs taken at the^merican 
Library Association convemlon (see 
Vol. 7y No. 5, pages 6 and 7) was 
' inadvertently omitted. Apologies and 
thank you, LJ! 
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Nathanr^l Pinckney hai studied at the 
Newark School of Fine Arts and at the 
Art Students League. He has taught art 
in various schools and his work has 
appeared in many exhibits as well as in 
such publications as Black Creation, 
Black News and tha Oa//y News. Mr. 
Pinckney can be reachec^t 289 Utica 
Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 11213; tel.: (212) 
771-3550. 





Robert G. Carter, a free-lance artist, 
received a M.F.A. from Pratt and also, 
studied at the School of Visual Arts. His 
work has appeared in numerous 
exhibits and collections. His 
illustrations have been published In 
magazines (inciucjing Freedomways 
and Institutional Investor) and in 
diverse publications, including those of 
-McGraw-Hill, Simon & Schuster and 
D.C. Heath. Mr. Carter can be reached 
at 15 Buttonwood Dr.,'Dix Hills, New 
York 11746; tel.: (516) 543-0456. 
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Dear CIBC: 
^ . I would like to know why you have a 
policy of capitalizing the word 
"black", but not the word "white" 
when UBed as either an adjective or as 
a generic term. The first time I ran 
across this discrepancy, I assumed* i| 
was a typographical error. Later, 
however, when I found it again, I 
spent just a few minutes in a brief 
random sample and turned up five 
more instances. This must be more 
than mere coincidence, and I am 
puzzled as to the reason behind it 

Ruth Machula , 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 



Ms. MachMta has raised an interesting 
and important question. To q^jote from 
the introduction to CiBC*s new book, 
Stereotypes, ^i$tortlons and Omissions 
in U.S. History Texfs; "Our terminology 
is inconsistent, political and evolving. 
We state this not as an apology, but in 
the belief that the same holds true for 
everyone's terminology." 4 ^ 

Our policy has indeed been to 
xsapitallze Black as a proper noun to^ 
substitute iot the now discredited word 
"Negro." /Black is also used, 
interchangeably, with African American 
or Afro American. 

It wasn't long ago that the word 
"Negro" wa^ lower cased. And it was 
considered no small victory when The 
New York Times and other papers 
started to capitalize the word as a mark 
of respect. We feel the 9ame respect 
should be accorded the word "Black" 
that is now generally recogfffzWd to 
refer to African Americans.— -Editors 



Dear CIBC: 

I was glad to see "Racism in the 
^English Language,'' in Ihe new Bul- 
letin {Vol. 7, No. 5]: The "Short Play" 
was £^ good device to make people 
more sensitive to what might be 
. called subliminal effects of writing or 
conversation. 

One or two words irv it puzzled me. 
Aside from the fact that proba\)ly 
many people,^ like myself, think only 
of the tool in "calling a spade a 
spade," there's the matter of "nig- 
gardly." See Webster's Unabridged,' 
3rd edition; \this word comes from 
' middle English (12th to 15th centur- 
ies), and before that from the Scandin- 
avian; it doesp't belong in the Short 
Play. If we are to avoid any word that 
even faintly suggested ''nigger," 




We welcome letters for publication to 
the Bulletin, and unless advised to the 
contrary, we assume that all letters to 
the CIBC or Bulletin may be 
published.— Editor^ 



where would we stop? Niggle? Nigela 
(a herb)? Nigerite (a minercd)? 

One thing that badly needs atten- 
tion is tojsetjnd of the many, many 
expiressiona appHed to many animals 
and pmnw ana. such that use 
"nigger.^nave al look in Webste^s: 
nigger baby, nigger bug, nigger 
er, nigger dayV \piggerfish, 
goose, niggerhrad, 
nigger heaven, etc., etc.1^5n't/lrecall 
seeing anjnvhere a drive agsSKBt these 
words. I suggest that you list them all 
and suggest a new name for each, 
based on the genus name of the living 
thing involved, or something pictur- 
esque, such as "heaven balcony" for 
"nigger heaven" and so on. 

Keep up the excellent work. Now 
and then in the Bulletins through 
the years you've gone a bit overboard, 
probably, but better that than not 
going far enough to root out preju- 
diced attitudes. Why not also go into 
the basic psychology of racism and 
the sadism that's behind it, taking off 
from Sigmund Freud, Wilhelm Reich 
and others who have made important 
contributions to understanding sa- 
dism? 

Edward Lindemann 

Science Editor 

Holiday House 

New York, N.Y. 



Dear CIBC: 

One of the more stimulating programs 
at the recent New York Library 
Association Conference in Lake Pliffc- 
id. New York, was pr^en^ by the 
) NYLA Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee. Billed as a chance to "hear from 
peome who do not share the librar- 
ians views on freedom!^ of access to 
materials for the young," the program 
^as entitled, "What Should Youth Be 
Allowed tp Know?"- Two of the speak- 
ers, Genevieve Klein, New York State 
R^ent, and Janet Mellon, State 
Chairperson, PONY-U, are proponents 
of tl^ extreme right position that all 
books which they consider to be anti* 
religious, unpatriotic or obscene 
should be banned from, the school 
library shelves. The third fifpeaker was 
Brad Chambers of .yourrwganization, 
. whose view is certainly ^ot*^e same. 
Aspmportant as it is to getSacross 
yoifir message^, it's unfortunate^ that 
Mr. Chambers was on the same panel 
as these two people. It is my belief 
that a significant battle will have 
been won when people can see* the 
difference between censorship and a 
concern for an awareness of what is 
racist, sexist or ageist. The other two 
panelists dealt from simplistic, emo-^ 
tional reactions and would remove 
material that differed from what they 
consider to be acceptable political 
philosophy. Mr. Chambers was ad- 
dressing unchangeable physical con- 
ditions and how children perceive 
&emselves. Hopefully, the audience 
could differentiate, but by the very 
, nature of the format and certainly by 
the billing, IFC has once again 
confused the issue. 

Karen Breen . 

Children's Di^sion 

Queens Borough Public Library 

Jamaica, N.Y. 



Dear CIBC: 

I'd like you to know that I am finding 
the reviews of current books in the 
Bulletin invaluable in my work as 
chlurperson of the Jane Addams 
Children's Book Award Committee. 

The .Council's new book— Human 
arid^ Anti-Human Values in Children's 
B66ks-~ynSl ' move the analysis of 
human values in children's books 
ahead many years. The development 
of criteria of this depth and character 
has been a long time in the coming. 

Bertha Jenkinson 

3an Francisco, Cal. 
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From the Council on Interracial Bodks for Children 
RACISM AND SEXISM RESOURCE CENTER 



m 





SOUL QUIZ 



BLACK 
AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 




PRQUD SERIES 

Student-oriented pamphlets 
offering cultural, historical, 
and current information. 
, Useful for contributing to 
the positive self-image of 
Third World clfildren and 
for increasing white children's 1 
awareness of— and respect w 
for— racial minorities. Photo- 
graphs and reading lists make 
these 4-page brochures 
attractive and useful. 

FIVE PAMPHLETS 
ANTAiLABLE: 

• Black American Freedom 
Fighters 

• Black Women Are Proud ' 

• Chicano and Proud 

• Native American and Proud 

• Puerto Rican and Proud 

■■ y 

BOOKMARK 

This warm, two-color 
bookmark lists prize-winning 
multicultural ' Children's 
books by Third World writers 
on its reverse side. A 
useful, attractive gift for 
young readers. 






All items are $2 for 30, $S4or 
100. Send check or purchase 
order to CIBC Racism and 
Sexism Resource Center, 
1841 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 10023. 
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A BRIEF LOOK AT TH^ COilNCIL ON 
INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOi CHILDREN 

r/» Cornell Q(\ Mmclil Books for Chlldm, a non-profil 
orpization founded in 1^, is. dedicated to promoting anti- 
racist and anti-sexist iiterature.^d instructionai materiais for 
children in the foilowing ways: publishing tfiiS fli/|/e//n; 2) 
by tunning a yearly contest for unpublished minority writers of , 
children's literature; 3) by cpnducting clinics and' workshops on 
racism and sexismf4) by providing, consultants and resourcls 
specialists-in awarenesa.trainlng to educational institutions; and- 
5) by establishing the Racism and Sexism Resource Center fpr 
'Educators, which publishes annual reference boolw, mono:' 
graphs, lesson plans apd audio-visual materials designed to help 
teachers eliminate jacisrii and sexism and to develop pluralism in 
.education. ' . 



SUBSCRIBE TO THE BULLETIN! 




Council on InlMndil Booki for ChlldiM, ln& 
<* IMlBroidwiy . ' . , 
Ni«yotii.N,y. 10023 

. ADDNESa CORRECTION REQUESTED 




PAID 



I Interracial Books for Children * 7/7 

I 1841 Broadway, New Yo;k. N,Y. 10023 V 8 ISSUES A YEAR 
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INSTITUTIONS 
INDIVIDUALS .. 

' Payment enclosed ( ) 



A,( ifew 

'■lyr. 
(l$15 
I), $10 



()Renewal| 
2yr8. '3w8. 
()$25^(,)i35 
()$'l8r»$25 
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' ' • Please btoeO 
STUDENTS! ) $5 per year-please enclose payment ' 
( ) I afn pleased to enclose a contribution of $ 

t 

All writflbuilons are tax deductl|)le 

NAMF ' ; - ■ / ■ ■ 



Of^GANl2ATION 



ADDRESS 



SUBSdlBEI^S-PLEASE NOTE! 



CITY. 



-STATE. 



Bulk rates available on request. Subscrlptlonslitslde the U.S. will be sent via 
surtace mail; II air mall 1$ preferred add $5 toflnubscrlptlon cost and specify air 
'mail on cc^i^pon. If you would like a subscription and cannot afford 1^ 
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P .XI 

Will you h\p u$ sav^he dxpeQS^^f renkal mailings? It is rsally very easy, 
Unlike.many periodicBis which have long, pualing^codes on the first line of your 
a^rei^bel, ours is sinule, The single numnr near your name indicates both 
the volurro (first numb6r)ind the Issue number (second number) that ends your 
subscription. Thus, If the number is 71, your subscription ends with Volume 7, 
Number! 

You are now reading Volume 7, Number 7. If your mailing label shows 77,' a 
renewal notice Is already in the mail If your label shows 78 or 81, please renew 
now before receiving a reminder from us. If you renewed very Bcently, your 
present mailing label may not yet reflect the change of expiration m Please be 
patient; the next one will. ■ ' ^^'^-^r... ' 



